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Prussian Light Infantry /Jg2-i8is 


The Historical llai hmuml 

o 

Historians and popular writers alike in the English- 
speaking world tend, as a whole, to misunderstand 
all aspects of the armed forces and history of 
Brandenburg-Prussia. Of all the myths they have 
created, perhaps those on the subject of the light 
infantry of the Napoleonic Wars have gained the 
most acceptance, even if they are as unfounded as 
all the others. One of the objects of this small work is 
to attempt to show that there is little truth in these 
stories of inflexible" and *out-moded' tactics in the 
army prior to 1807. as well as putting the so-called 
“new* tactics of the army of 1812-3815 in their 
proper context. 

It is a commonly held view that it was the 
experience of the French Revolution, and especially 
the campaign of 1806, which forced the 
Brandenburg-Prussian army rather reluctantly to 
adopt skirmisher tactics in order to counter those of 
the French army. But the fact of the matter is that 
the light infantry branch was founded in the reign of 
Frederick the Great (1740-1786 and continued to 
develop from then onwards. It was the light troops 
of the Austrian army, the Croatian border soldiers, 
which so impressed Frederick in the Seven Years 
War that he considered it necessary to create an 
effective counter-force. Further experience in the 
War of the Bavarian Succession (.1778-1779) 
underlined this; three so-called 'Free Regiments" of 
light infantry were founded, and the corps of ride- 
armed Toot Jaeger* already in existence was 
strengthened to ten companies. In 1787 the Tree 
Regiments' were converted into the Fusilier 
Battalions, which are discussed below. 

Initially, there was a degree of reluctance 
amongst certain sections of the army towards this 
formation of light infantry . To an extent this was 
understandable. The "Free Battalions’ of the Seven 
Years War had been regarded as ill-disciplined 


rogues prone to looting and desertion and, as few 
self-respecting aristocrats wanted to serve in their 
ranks, they tended to be officered by men of non¬ 
noble birth, thus adding to the contempt with 
which some regarded them. However, the Fusilier 
Battalions formed from them came to be regarded 
as elite formations, being well-trained, disciplined 
and carefully selected men led by young, fit and 
intelligent officers. The rifle-armed light troops, the 
Jaeger, were always a crack formation, their 
professionalism being rewarded with generosity and 
privileges which the Line did not enjoy. This tx>dy\ 

The many difTmnf fr« Corps* which were raised under 
Frederick the Great, and which wrrr (hf forerunners of the 
Prussian light units, were regarded as little better than thieves 
and vagabonds. The general reputation w hich they enjoyed U 
epitomised tn this Adolf *on Mroifl drawing of a chaplain 
rebuking looter* of Von Shu my**, and Von Klrist’s corps, 
without noticeable effect. 
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Foot Jaegtr* 1773—Irom Gumtau^ ‘Dip Jflegor und Schuetzen 
de& Prru^iiisithpfi Heeres 1 13 vols., Berlin, 1B34 38), where it is 
raplionrd ‘Bupchsenjapger (‘Rlftemao 1 ), The black hat has a 
yellow tuft; the coat is green with red facings* yellow buttons 
and cords; the shirt and stock are while and black* the 
waistcoat green, the breeches buff* and the cartridge boa and 
gaiters black. 

loo* was founded by Frederick* initially to serve as 
guides and to carry out patrols. They grew in size 
from a small detachment to a full regiment by 1806. 
Recruited from huntsmen and foresters, they were 
experienced marksmen skilled in the use of their 
more accurate weapons* and were natural light 
infantrymen adept at concealment in wooded 
terrain. They often used their own weapons rather 


than those issued b\ the dtnv. and were clothed in 
the traditional huntsman’s green. The contrast 
between thb l*«d\ and the Free Battalions' was 
sharp, yet these tw ^oiips were the roots of the 
light infantry formations of the Napoleonic Wars, 

At first the light infantry were a body distinct and 
separate from the Line, having, indeed, a different 
function. However, as the 18th century drew to a 
close the trend was increasingly towards the 
evolution of the universal infantryman 4 —the 
soldier capable of operating in both open and dose 
order. A noteworthy step on dm path was the 
introduction often rifle-armed *Schuei2en t to each 
Line company from 3 March 1787. that is, before 
the French Revolution. They were selected men 
who were ev entually to become NCOs. From 1788 
they wore NCO distinctions on their uniforms, and 
they also stood with the NCOs behind the ranks 
when not engaged in skirmishing and patrols. From 
5 December 1793, each Line battalion was to have a 
bugler to convey orders to the Schuetzen* 

More significantly* in 1787 the Fusilier Battalions 
were founded* being converted from the three light 
regimen is. five Grenadier Battalions* the 3rd 
Battalion of the Leipziger Regiment No. 3 * and 
selected companies of the Garrison Regiments* 
They received their own drill manual, published on 
24 February 1788. 

Once the Schuetzen sections and Fusilier 
Battalions had been founded, they continued to 
develop continuously throughout the period we are 
examining. The Fusilier Battalions* too* had their 
own rifle-armed Schuetzen sections* which were 
increased to 22 men strong in 1789. Some officers 
felt that there were too few- Schuetzen in the Line 
companies; in 1805, those in the Potsdam garrison 
received an extra ten so-called 'Reserve Schuetzen'. 

Skirmishing and the use of light infantry was a 
controversial subject in European military circles of 
the day, as the use of swarms of tirailleurs by the 
armies of Revolutionary France put the issue very 
much into the limelight. Some visionaries saw 
skirmishers as being the decisive weapon in the 
battles of the future, while the more conservative 
saw them a> being detrimental 10 the discipline of 
the Line. Both extremes contained an element of the 
truth. The skirmisher was the weapon of the future: 
but until the introduction of new technology , that 
is, the breech-loading rifle* the skirmisher would 
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remain closely lied to his close-order supports, as it 
took so long to load his muzzle-loading firearm. So 
until around the middle of the r9th century, the 
skirmisher remained a limited weapon. Skirmishing 
was detrimental to discipline: 18th century armies 
often consisted in part of unwilling recruits and also 
of mercenaries, who would take the first oppor¬ 
tunity to desert, and to allow them to take part in 
patrols and skirmishing was providing them with a 
golden opportunitv to do so. Those who opposed 
skirmishing did so with some justification. How¬ 
ever, the wars of the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic era saw the introduction of mass armies 
of conscripts who were according to some 
historians, anyway fired with patriotism, and 
could thus be trusted to perform as skirmishers. It 
would perhaps be nearer the truth 10 say that with 
mass armies and conscription, a much higher rate of 
desertion could be tolerated. The change in the 
nature of the soldiery in this period allowed the 
introduction of increasing numbers ofliehi troops. 

The Brandenburg-Prussian anm at first fol¬ 
lowed a middle course, introducing lieht troop and 
gradually increasing their numbers. The personnel 
of the Schuetzcn were carefully selected, properly 
trained, and given better chances of promotion. 
The Fusiliers were so highly trained that they soon 
came to be seen as an elite. Such men were less likely 
to desert, and made good skirmishers. In the 
campaigns of 1793 and 1794 in the Palatinate, a 
wooded, hilly region of Germany, the light troops 
acquitted themselves well against the French, The 
terrain of this region was clearly ideal for light 
infantry action; when it came to the battles of 1806, 
less reliance was placed on the skirmisher, as the 
terrain was a good deal more open, making him 
much more vulnerable. 

What made it a good deal more apparent to 
contemporary observers that a greater number of 
skirmishers were required was the morale effect that 
the French tirailleurs were hav ing in the battles at 
the turn of the century in Italy. The most effective 
means of countering them was. of course, to use a 
sufficiently strong number of one’s own men in loose 
order. A much-favoured way of providing a reserv e 
to perform this and other functions, such as the 
protection of the battalion's flanks, was to puU out 
the third of the three ranks of a battalion, form them 
into platoons and use them as required. 


This idea had been, toyed with even before the 
wars of the French Revolution, when the Duke of 
Brunswick had an Instruction on this subject 
printed in 1791. In 1797 the Prince of Hohenlohe 
wrote a series of regulations for the Lower Silesian 
Inspection, and these were published on 30 March 
1803 under the tide 4 Vom Gebrauch dts yten Glwdcs -um 
TiraUlmen (‘On the Use of the 3rd Rank for 
Skirmishing' . Furthermore, the Prince Elector of 
Hesse, a Prussian field-marshal and Inspector- 
General of the Westphalian regiments, issued an 
Order to his troops on it April 1806 instructing 
them to use not only the third rank as skirmishers, 
but when necessary entire companies, especially the 
flank companies. Finally . 011 5 October 1805. the 


Compart flit last illustration with this study of the same 
subject by KrickeL, tmicro from ftrntirll’s 'Crscbicbtr drs 
Garde-Jar^cr-Ba tail Jons )8o8 88' Berlin, 1889). Differences 
include m yellow binding and green tufi on the tricorn, a brown 
cartridge boa, and button* spaced evenly rather than in pairs. 







Fusilier officer and private, 17%—* contemporary plat# by 
Horvath, The eagle badge wjust visible on the latter’s bkora- 
AH battalions wore dark green coats and white smallclothes: a 
list of farms: and button colours wail be found in the ‘Uniforms' 
section of the teat. 

King of Prussia ordered (hr general introdunion of 
the above-mentioned use of the third rank. This 
idea thus existed not only before the Warms of 
tirailleurs' of the Revolutionary Wars but also before 
the experience of Jena and Auerstaedt, One is 
prompted to wonder why certain historians and 
writers attach the label 4 Frederician\ whatever that 
may mean, to the army of 1806, and describe its 
tactics as 'inflexible' and ‘out-moded\ 

Where the light infantry branch of the 
Brandenburg-Prussian army was lacking was in the 
experience of warfare. In fact, the campaign of 1806 
was Prussia's first major confrontation with France 
since the battle of Rossbach in the Seven Years 
War. so the army as a whole was somewhat rusty. 
There was a general lack of experience of 
skirmishing in action, and this is what gave the 
French tirailleurs the upper hand on a number of 
occasions. However, bv i8ia t under the guidance of 
light infantry experts such as Ycntk, the Prussians' 
performance was somew hat better. 

The Reforms of 1B07 to 1812 placed a much 


greater emphasis on the role and function of the 
light infantry, and, theoretically at least, all 
Prussian soldiers were trained to operate in skirmish 
order. However, as was the case in 1806, the 
Fusiliers and third-rankers, not forgetting the rifle- 
armed battalions, were to be the mainstay of the 
skirmish line and outpost actions. The Instruction 
of 27 March 1809, based on Hohenlohes earlier 
document, provided the basis of light infantry 
training and was incorporated into the Drill 
Regulations of 1812 which, with minor modifi¬ 
cations. served the Prussian and later German 
armed forces up until 1888. 

Another type of light infantryman to emerge was 
the volunteer of the Wars of Liberation 
1813-1815 - They were members of the educated 
middle-classes, students and the like, who volun¬ 
teered to join the army for the duration of the w ar. 
They uniformed and equipped themselves, and. 
armed usually with hunting rifles or carbines, 
tended naturally to be used in a skirmisher role. 

The evolution of the light infantry branch 
throughout this period is thus apparent, and those 
who hold the view that events forced the Prussian 
army to adopt such a method of fighting have not 
properly considered the historical development of 
this arm, 

Oqginisflfton 

Schuetzen 

A Cabinet C)rder of 3 March 1787 fixed the number 
of Schuetzen in a company at ten men from a total 
of 160. Each regiment thus had 120 of these rifle¬ 
armed light infantrymen. From 5 May 1793 each 
regiment had one bugler for its Schuetzen, and on 5 
December this was increased to one per battalion. 
In 1798 the Schuetzen sections of the fusilier 
companies were increased from ten men to 22. 
From 23 November 1806, the number per Line 
company was raised to 20. This practice ol 
including rifle-armed sections within each company 

Fusilier NCO* of 1792 (left) 2nd 1806* from tiling (s« 
Bibliography}, Thr NC’O distinction'll were metallic hai and 
cuff lace* the colouring of the tuft or pompon and the sword 
knot, and the carrying of a cane hooked 10 the button. In the 
adoption of the 1B01 cylindrical shako, and the short 1797 
jacket we can see o major step from i8th*crntury to igth- 
centurv uniform styles. Note Nt'Os* cartridge pouch worn at 
the waist. 
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Sehlesisches Schutzen-Bataillon. 


Soldiers, an officer and a bugler of the Silesian Schuetzen 
Battalion, iftotj 14, The dark green uniform was faced black 
and piped red; see also Plate B. (KnocicL reproduced by kind 


permission of the Franck’schc Verlagshandlung, W. Spemann 
of Stuttgart* Germany) 
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was discarded in the Reforms, and the system of 
using the third rank as skirmishers was favoured. 

In March 1809 an independent battalion of 
Schuetzen, the Silesian Schuetzen Battalion, was 
formed; and on 20June 1814 the Guard Schuetzen 
Battalion was raised from volunteers resident in the 
Netrfchatel territory* which had just been returned 
to Prussian sovereignty. 

Fusiliers 

The Fusilier Battalions were founded in 1787, each 
being of four companies with 19 officers, 48 
sergeants, 13 musicians each company having two 
buglers and one drummer, plus the battalion 
bugler , 80 corporals, 440 privates and 40 reserv es. 
The battalion staff consisted of one auditor and 
battalion quartermaster, four surgeons including 
the battalion surgeon, and one armourer. There 
were also the 40 Schuetzen. For a rime, each Fusilier 
Battalion received a }pdr cannon crewed by 
artillery person neb The wartime strength of a 
battalion was therefore b8o combatants and 56 
non-combatants, the latter figure including 46 train 
personnel and four artillery labourers. The grand 
total was 736 men. 

In 1787 a total of 20 such battalions were 
founded; they were organised into brigades which, 
on 8 April 1791, presented the following picture; 
tst Magdeburg—Battalions No, 1, 2, 5 
2nd Magdeburg Battalions No. 18, 19, 20 
East Prussian—Battalions No. 3, 6, 11. 12 
West Prussian Battalions No. 4, 16, 17 
Upper Silesian Battalions No. 7, 8, 9, 10 
Lower Silesian Battalions No. 13, 14, 15 

In 1795 a further battalion was raised. In 1797 it 
was intended to increase their number to 27, 
organised in nine brigades, each commanded by a 
brigadier whose function was similar to that of the 
regimental colonet-in-chtef. However, by 1806 only 
24 Fusilier Battalions had been formed (each of 
them having received eight sappers in 1797 . : they 
were organised as follows; 

Madgeburg No, 1 Kaiseilingk, No. 2 Bila, No. 5 
Graf Wedel 

Westphalian No. 18 Sobbe, No. 19 Ernest, No. 20 
Ivemois 

1st East Prussian—No. 3 Wakenttz, No. 6 Rembow, 
No. i l Bergen 

2nd East Prussian- No. ii Siutterlieim. No. 23 


Schachtmeier, No. 24 Buelow 
1 st Warsaw--No. 9 Borcl du Vernay, No. 12 
Knony No. rj Hinrichs 

2nd Warsaw'- -No, 4 G re i Sen berg. No. 8 Kloch, 
No. 16 Oswald 

Upper Silesian—No. 7 Rosen, No, to Erichsen, No. 
22 Boguslawski 

Lower Silesian No. 13 Rabenau, No, 14 Pelet. 
No, 13 Ruehle 

The names given are those of the battalion 
commanders by which, in practice, the battalions 
were identified, the numbers being merely for the 
sake of convenience. 

Once the reorganisation of the army had begun 
in 1808, the practice of separating the Line from the 
light troops was to an extent reduced in that each 
Line regiment received one Fusilier Battalion. From 
1809 to 1813 there were 12 Fusilier Battalions. An 
additional number of Reserve Fusilier Battalions 
were raised during the mobilisation of 1813. The 
seven battalions which went to Russia in 1812 were 
set at 762 men strong, and the wartime strength of 
the remaining five Line and the Reserve Fusilier 
Battalions was set at 801 men on mobilisation in 
spring 1813—although obviously, in such con¬ 
ditions, the strength of the battalions varied greatly. 
Jaeger 

In 1792 the Foot Jaeger Regiment was at a strength 
of ten companies with 42 officers. 100 NGOs and ten 
buglers plus 1.200 privates. On mobilisation they 
were joined by 94 train soldiers and four artillery 
labourers for their two ammunition waggons. By 
1802 the size of the companies had been increased 
and the wartime strength of the regiment w as set at 
51 officers, 120 NCOs, 36 buglers and 1,800 
privates. In addition to these there were 12 
company surgeons, seven staff and 12b train 
soldiers. 

In 1808 the remnants of this regiment, which had 
acquitted itself well during the 1806 campaign, 
were used to form the Guard Jaeger Battalion and 
the East Prussian Jaeger Battalion, These w T cre 
initially 501 men strong, but when the Guard 
Fusilier Battalion was raised they were reduced to 
401 men. On mobilisation for the Russian 
campaign in 1812 the East Prussians were brought 
up to 501 men, as were the Guard Jaeger and 
Silesian Schuetzen on mobilisation in spring 1813. 

Towards the end of 1813 a new Jaeger battalion 
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Fu&iJirr officer and private, t8oo~-fnmi Ramm (see Btblio- 
graphyj. The fusilier displays ik* sbortfued 1797 jacket, but 
hav pot yet replaced the bicorn with a vhako. Note the white 
breeches and black calf-Iengtli gaiters. See Plate E, 

was formed from thejaeger Company of the Russu- 
Gerrnan Legion themselves partly former mem¬ 
bers of the East Prussian Battalion), men of the 
Saxon Jaeger Battalion and the Saxon 'Volunteer 
Banners", 

Third Rank 

From 1809, the men of the third rank of each 
battalion Grenadier. Musketeer and Fusilier— 
could be pulled out of their companies and formed 
into lour platoons. Fighting in two ranks these 
platoons were led bv a specially appointed captain 
and together were called the Schuctzrn Company. 
When not so deployed, these men fought as part of 
the battalion's four companies. 

Prior to the Reforms, members of the third rank 
had been used for various tasks which will be 
discussed in the section on drill. 


Volunteers 

A further branch of light troops which was founded 
in 1813 were the volunteer A Decree of 3 February 
called for volunteers aged between 17 and 24 to 
uniform and equip themselves at their own expense 
and join the regiment of their choice for the 
duration of the war, initially as m em I jers of separate 
detachments no stronger than a company or 
squadron, but later with the possibility of becoming 
officers and NCOs in the Line. There were several 
thousand such volunteers. 


Drill ml Traimnf' 

Something that tends not to be understood very 
well is w hat skirmishing actually involved, and how 
small-scale warfare was conducted at this time. The 
sort of terminology used includes expressions like 
swarms of skirmishers*, ‘loose order*, and of 
formations being ‘dissolved'. These need proper 
explanation. Moreover, the impression created b 
one of the liberated' French tirailleur being expert in 
the conduct of such warfare, whereas the op¬ 
press^* soldiery of Europe of the anaen regime w as 
not to be trusted and had 10 be kept in rigid close- 
order lines if he was not to desert. As w ith most 
myths, there is an element of truth in it, but this is 
lost or obscured through colourful, romantic 
exaggeration. The fact of the matter is that most, if 
not all armies at this time used light troops in open 
order in certain conditions, and the reasons that 
more were not used were not only social and 
political, but more importantly due to the restraints 
of technology . 

The muzzle-loading smoothbore flintlock musket 
w as so cumbersome, slow to load and inaccurate 
that it could only inflict significant casualties when 
concentrated in large numbers. Moreover* for a 
number of reasons to be examined below, troops 
operating in skirmish order were very’ much tied to 
their close-order supports. And to co-ordinate the 
inter-relationship of the open-order irraips with 
their close-order supports and to function efficiently 
in open order required a high level of expertise and 
training. 

Frederick the Great produced the first drill 
instructions for the Rrandenburg-lVusrian light 
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infantry—the "Instruction for the Free Regiments. 
published on 5 December 1783. According to this 
the functions of the light infantry were to fight in 
villages and woods, as v anguards and rearguards, to 
cover flanks, to attack positions on high ground and 
artillery batteries and earthworks, and to protect 
the baggage trains and the winter quarters of the 
army. Such activities are termed 'the war of 
outposts" or small-scale actions. As mentioned 
above, the Free Regiments were the forerunners of 
the Fusilier Battalions, and their techniques and 
methods of training continued to lie used through¬ 
out the period in question. 

The Fusilier Battalions received their regulations 
on 24 February 1788. These regulations remained 
in use into the *8o6 7 campaign, and formed the 
basis of part of the 1812 'Regulations jm the Infantry. 
These 'Regulations for the Light Infantry ordered the 
use of two ranks instead of the three in which the 
Line troops fought. As the Fusilier Battalions fired 
their volleys in two ranks there was no need lor the 
front rank to kneel. The two-rank \ olley of the tight 
infantry was adopted by the entire Lane infantry by 
the introduction of the 1812 Regulations. Each 
Fusilier company consisted of four divisions, that is 
a total of eight platoons. For a ’skirmish attack" the 
1st and 8th platoons were to be used, i.e. one 
quarter of the battalion's strength; and they could 
be supported or relieved by die 5th or 7th. There 
were bugle calls for the advance, halt, rally, firing, 
cease firing, move to the left or right, deploy, retreat 
and calling. Of course, what was much more 
important than a set of regulations was to have 
good, experienced officers who knew what outpost 
warfare meant and how it should he performed; and 
this was certainly the case in the Brandenburg- 
Prussian army right from the- inception of its light 
infantry branch. The officer corps of this branch 
consisted of former Free Battalion commanders, 
men with experience of the American War of 
Independence; and it produced some of the army's 
most capable commanders, such as Yorck, Budow 
and MuefHing. This corps soon became an elite 
body with a strong spiril of professionalism, and 
performed well in the wars of the French 
Revolution* 

The Sehuctzcn sections of the Line companies 
receiv ed a set of instructions on their duties on 26 
February 1 789. Being armed with nfled weapons 



^oot Field Jaeger Rcipmrn<*—an ofJitrr »nd private, t&oo, 
from Ranim. Only minor changes had taken place in this 
uniform since Frederick ihe Great*# day. See also Plate Cl. 

and having special tasks to perform, they required 
separate training. T hey were to spend two weeks a 
year in target shooting* Their training was to be 
supervised by a specially selected officer from the 
regiment* One of the company's 12 NCGs was 
designated the Schuetzen-NCO and armed with 
the rifled musket. It was intended that the 
Schuetzen should light in much the same way as the 
Foot jaeger. 

Emphasis was placed on accurate shooting and 
the skilful use of terrain, especially woods and 
undergrowth, ditches, rocks, growing crops, and so 
on. They were also required to form pickets and 
patrols as well as to protect the march. When 
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; Left i Platoons of the Third Ranh dntnn up in reserve on the 
(lank* of a battalion in column of attack: Arabic numbers 
indicate Line platoon*, Roman number* the skirmish 
platoons; each platoon is in two ranks. Right) Skirmish 
platoons deploy«l for a firelight; In this example, two platoons 
deploy in open order while two remain closed up as a support* 
The battalion column remains in reserve; it will either deploy 
for i firelight or press home a bayonet attack, depending on 
circumstances. 

attacking enemy positions, they were to spread out 
about 100 paces in front of the battalion and to 
break up the enemy formations, throwing him into 
confusion until the formed battalion had moved up 
into effective range and could press home with the 
decisive attack. The Schuetzen were to light in a 
similar fashion when withdrawing. 

The light infantry fought well in the wars of the 
French Revolution, and the experience gained 
showed that only minor modifications were needed. 
The Instruction of 14 March 1798 tied up a few 
loose ends. The way in which the Fusiliers had 
previously been deployed was to send out the flank 
platoons of die battalion. The new instruction 
changed this practice and called For the deployment 
of a section of each platoon, which allowed the 
skirmish line to be formed more rapidly. Target 
practice was also introduced for the smoothbore¬ 
armed Fusiliers. The number of Schuetzen in the 
Fusilier companies was increased from ten to 22 
men, A Cabinet Order of 18 June 1801 set the 
number of bugle signals at m putting an end to the 
craze lor superfluous bugle signals which had swept 
the light infantry. 

Although they were a well trained, highly 
professional body, the one major problem faced by 
the light infantry in the 1806 campaign was that 
there were not enough of them to go around, and 
they often found themselves outnumbered, A 
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number of German military thinkers of the time and 
observers of the French army had recognised this 
prior to 1806. and there had been some attempts to 
rectify the situation. The practice of pulling the 
third rank out oft he line opened up the possibility of 
deploying these men in skirmish order. The Duke of 
Brunswick had in fact issued such an instruction to 
his regiment No, 19) as far back as 1791. The 
Prince of Hohenlohc also toyed with the idea, 
writing on the subject in the instruction he issued to 
the Lower Silesian Inspection in 1797. The 
Potsdam and Berlin garrisons considered this use of 
the third rank also, and HohenloheN Regulations 
were eventually published on 30 March \ 803, The 
Instruction on the I 'sc of the Third Rank' of 27 March 
1809, later incorporated in the 1812 Regulations, 
was based largely on this document . The Prince 
Elector of Hesse, a Prussian field marshal and 
Inspector-General of the Westphalian Regiments, 
issued a similar order to his troops on 11 April 1806. 
Moreover, the King of Prussia likewise issued a 
similar order on 5 October 1805, 

Certainly the third rank was used to form 
independent formations in the battles of 1806* At 
Auerstaedl. reserve battalions of men of the third 
rank were used to plug gaps or to extend the line. At 
Jena they were used to support the Schuetzen. 
However, such a use of the third rank appears not to 
have been general throughout the army and it 
would seem that even the Silesian Regiments of 
Grawert's Division, from HohenloheN Inspection, 
did not make much use of their training under his 
Regulations- Indeed, the practice of supporting the 
Schuetzen with volunteers from the Line seems to 
have been more common. 

When a unit was deployed into skirmish order, 
























this does not mean that every one of its members 
was deployed in open order, but rather that a 
number and usually a small number, at that— 
were thrown out to the front of the unit while the 
main body remained in support in dose order. The 
main restraint on deploying whole formations into 
loose order was in fact technological. The infan try 
firearms of the time were too inefficient to give the 
fircr sufficient means of protecting and defending 
himself when alone. It simply took too long to load 
such a weapon for an individual to be able to keep 
the enemy at bay. Even operating in teams of two 
men, as the Napoleonic skirmisher did—one 
waiting to fire while the other loaded—the rate of 
fire was slow. The amount of ammunition carried 
by a soldier was limited, and with such an 
inaccurate weapon it could easily be used up 
without having caused the enemy any casualties at 
all, let alone sufficient to encourage him to retreat. 
Using up all his ammunition rapidly not only made 
a skirmisher useless for the rest of the battle, but 
could also cause his barrel to overheat and rupture. 
Furthermore, the muzzle-loader was difficult, 
although not impossible, to load prone—the firer 
was better off standing up to load* thus restricting 
his ability to make proper use of cover and making 
him vulnerable to enemy fire. 

Out in the open the skirmisher was particularly 
vulnerable to enemy cavalry, and, if surprised. the 
entire skirmish line could easily be ridden down. 
The close proximity of (brined troops was thus 
essential. The platoons and sections could rotate 
their deployment in the skirmish line, feeding fresh 
men into it and relieving those who had been there 
some time: and in the event of a cavalry attack, the 
formed troops provided a place to rally and offer 
resistance. Skirmishers were therefore very much an 
integral part of the infantry battle and only very 
rarely indeed could they hope to achieve a decision 
on their own. Rather, they provided a firing line 
which opened the encounter and prepared the way 
for the close-order troops, who made the real 
decision. 

An examination of certain points in the relevant 
section of the tBii Regulations will serve to 
illustrate the training* role and functions of light 
infantry at this time. 

The introduction to that section makes it clear 
that the functions of the formed ranks and the 


skirmish sections were closely related and that co¬ 
operation between the two was an essential feature 
of contemporary tactics. Moreover, it points out 
that the third rank and all light infantry, come to 
that- were equally expected to lie able to fight in 
close order when required* and conversely, that 
members of the first and second ranks were likewise 
expected to fight in open order when necessary. In 
iSofi the light infantry were a specialist branch; by 
1813 all infantry men were expected to have at least 
a rudimentary idea of what skirmishing was about. 
Finally, the introduction outlines fun her possible 
uses of the third rank. Its members could also be 
formed into sections for special functions in dose or 
open order: that is, as a reserve for the battalion, as a 
van, rear or Hank guard, as a support for pickets, to 
occupy defiles or other such positions—in short, to 
fulfil any special requirements at battalion level. 

The platoons of the third rankers usually fought 
in two ranks, and if all four platoons were pulled out 
for a special task then they were commanded by a 
specially appointed and trained captain. Each 
platoon was officered by a junior lieutenant and 
three XCOs. The lirutenant had a bugler who 
conveyed a number of orders to the men—there 
were specific signals for halt, deploy, fire, cease fire, 
retreat, withdraw slowly, etc. 

The skirmish platoons were to be used in the 
following circumstances: 

1 W here the nature of the terrain w ould obstruct 
the movement of dosed troops. 

2 1 To protect the close-order lines or columns from 
the fire of individual enemy skirmishers, 

3) To maintain a better-aimed fire than is possible 
in formed line, where each man is put off by the 
others and where the powder smoke obstructs 
aiming, whereas the marksman standing alone can 
make use of the advantages of the terrain and fire at 
his own pace, 

4 To mask another attack by throwing a swarm of 
troops fighting in loose order against the enemy in 
order to prevent him from discovering the attacker’s 
movements. 

The advantage of using the third rank only for 
such actions was that it would not be necessary for 
an entire battalion to get involved in a loose-order 
firelight, wasting its ammunition by firing at the 
enemy from long ranges and not being in a position 
to launch the decisive bayonet attack. 


'i 


I l is interesting to note that when the regulations 
talk of "skirmisher platoons", they always stress the 
point that only a small part of these platoons 



actually operate as individual skirmishers* the 
remainder being formed in close order as a support. 
For instance, when acting as a vanguard, \ . . the 
division of the third rank is to march in platoons at 
several hundred paces in front of the battalions and 
has a small number of individual skirmishers to its 
fore/ When the object of the action is to tie the 
enemy down to allow another formation to outflank 
him or for some other purpose, then: "The third 
rank fights here, if the enemy does not press forward 
too strongly. with only part of it in loose order, one- 

Fu^ilirr bugler, 179^—from Kline: and j below) bugle-horn of 
the Guard, 1806 15, now in the Museum for German History in 
La*t Berlin, formerly the Royal Prussian Arsenal—this 
surviving instrument is apparently identical to that shown by 
Kling, The use of bugles for controlling light troops deployed 
in open order in battle was common to most armies of the 
Napoleonic period; the buglers would normally be found close 
to their officers, fulfilling the same role as drummers in Line 
uni is. 
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third to at the most two-thirds of the total. If the 
entire third rank was to deploy, it Mould have no 
support and soon run out of ammunition/ When 
advancing against a wavering enemy when no 
skirmishers are needed, or when retreating: A small 
part of the third rank of every battalion must be 
kept in close order so that the skirmishers have a 
rallying point should one l>c necessary/ 

Keeping a significant pan of the light troops in 
close order u as not due to any timid, pedantic, rigid 
or conservative mentality, which some sav per¬ 
vaded die Prussian army at this time. Rather, the 
restrictions that were placed on skirmishing and the 
preference for close-order bayonet charges were real 
and logical, founded on the limitations of tech¬ 
nology and human psychology 1 —with the weapons 
available at the time, the infantryman was closely 
lied to his formed supports. Moreover, an 
individual was less likelv to charge the enemy than a 
great mass of men next to each other. 

The second chapter of the section of the 
regulations dealing with the use of the third rank 
outlines the methods to beemploved when training 
its members. Firstly, the third rank was to consist of 
men especially selected for their intelligence, ability 
to use their initiative and physical fitness. Emphasis 
was placed on the following three points in training: 

1 Knowledge and use of the firearm. 

2 Physical fitness, proper use aflocal advantages to 
his own protection. 

3 > Defence against individual cavalrymen in open 
country. 

The next matter dealt with is the deployment 
into a skirmish line. Here, it is emphasised that \ , . 
no more men should be deployed in loose order than 
is made necessary by the terrain and strength of the 
enemy ., / The men so deployed were to remain in 
pairs in close proximity to each other lor mutual 
protection. The officer was to remain at the centre 
of the platoon with the bugler. The NGOs were to 
remain with their sections, giving die men 
instructions and drawing their attention to the 
officer's orders. 

The paragraph on firing muskets makes it dear 
that it was a very organised matter. A shot was to be 
fired only if it stcxxl a good chance of being effective: 
and as each marksman tended to select his target 
carefully, the overall rate of fire must have been 
slow . As mentioned above, firing was usually done 


in pairs, one man firing and the other wailing until 
his partner had reloaded before selecting a target 
himself and firing. The reason for this was the time it 
took to reload such primitive weapons* 

An important paragraph is that dealing with the 
function of those parts of the skirmish platoons still 
in dose order. They were positioned out of enemy 
musket range, but chase enough to the skirmish line 
to offer it quick support. They were to make use of 
any available cover such as embankments, hushes, 
hills, buildings, etc., and to be prepart'd to engage 
the enemy should the skirmish line gel pushed back- 
The main function of the formed supports was of 
course to relieve the skirmish line. Loading and 
firing the flintlock musket was a tiring business 
requiring a good deal of physical effort; the pieces 
tended to become fouled easily or overheated, and 
ammunition would run low after a time, so it was 
important to relieve the skirmishers and replace 
them with another section. Obviously this was no 
easy task in the face of the enemy. It was 
accomplished by deploying the relief into the 
skirmish line where there were gaps, and then 
pulling back the relieved once their replacements 
were in a position to engage the enemy—a good 
deal harder in practice than it sounds. 

The penultimate paragraph deals with another 
important part of the training of the ski rmishe r 
platoons, namely how to rally. When pushed back 
bv a stronger enemy, they were to fall back into line 
with the formed supports. If the skirmish platoons 
were then too weak to hold the enemy, they were 
then to fall back on the rear of the flanks of the 
battalion and act as a reserve to it . If surprised by 
enemy cavalry in the open, the skirmish line was to 
rush back to its supports and form irregular 
"dumps 1 facing in all directions with the front rank 
charging arms, the second trying to drive off the 
cavalry with small arms lire. In the meantime, the 
battalion was to move up in support. Should the 
skirmish line be cut oti from its supports, the 'dump' 
was to be formed around the officer and bugler. It 
can be seen from the above that skirmishers were 
especially vulnerable to formed cavalry, and that 
clear thinking and good training were necessary to 
avoid panic when surprised. Furthermore, the dose 
proximity of formed supports was obviously 
necessary if the chimps* were not to be ridden down 
rapidly, and this is another indication ol how closely 
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Con temporary engraving of Yorck in 1813, wearing the PuUf it 
mtriit at his throat and the Red Eagle Order on his breast, A 
major influence on the development of Prussian light infantry, 
Yorck was also a notably successful commander, particularly 
in 1813-14, 


skirmishers were tied to formed troops. 

Not to be forgotten is the function of the Fusilier 
Battalions, whose prime duty was to skirmish. 
When acting as the skirmish line to their brigade, 
the men of the third rank of both Fusilier Battalions 
were to be pulled out to skirmish in the manner 
described above. When detached For ‘special 
duties 7 * i,c, as a vanguard, for picketing, etc., then 
each company was formed into three platoons two 
ranks deep and they were used alternately in 
skirmish order. Fusilier companies were also trained 
to fight independently in a linear or column 
formation. 

By now, it should be clear just how complex a 
matter proper skirmishing was. It consisted of a 
good deal more than a swarm of wildly firing 
individualists, and required well-trained troops 
fighting in a highly organised fashion. 


h should also be pointed out that the skirmish 
line w'as often supported by the battalion guns 
until 1807) or by the brigade foot battery (from 
1809), w hich were positioned according to circum¬ 
stances; and that light cavalry, especially the 
hussars, often skirmished along with the infantry, 
and that inter-arm skirmish training was also 
conducted. 

Considering how the training was conducted is of 
course to look at only one side of the Var of 
detachments'. How the light infantry were used in 
practice was not always ideal* Common errors 
made in training were highlighted in one chapter of 
the draft of the 1812 Regulations: they included 
using skirmishers against formed cavalry, deploying 
them too early, and allowing them to become 
separated from the battalion. Errors made under 
battle conditions were outlined in the Royal 
Instruction of to August 1813, This document 
states that the French in the spring of 1813 had 
proved themselves to be better at fighting in 
cover—in villages, woods, houses and hedges—and 
tended to wear out the Prussians, w ho still attacked 
in large masses. The other misuse of light infantry 
was the way that rifle-armed troops were sent off to 
storm villages and other prepared positions when 
they were better equipped for acting as snipers, 
firing from cover at longer ranges, out of range of 
the enemy's smoothbores. These were really only 
minor problems, and the light infantry branch of 
the Prussian army was a well-trained, effective and 
respected elite in the campaigns of 1812 to 1815. 


\brck 

Hans David Ludwig von Yorck (1759-1830 is 
regarded by some as an ultra-conservative and 
reactionary, but in fact he w^as among the most 
progressive light infantry officers of his time, and 
greatly influenced the develpnient of this arm. 
Yorck was also one of the great generals of this era, a 
colourful and controversial character who always 
attracted attention. His brilliant rearguard action 
at Aitenzaun in 1806 made him one of the more 
popular Prussian commanders; bis rebellion at 
Tauroggen sparked off Prussia’s uprising against 
France; and his determination and hard fighting in 
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the campaigns of 181314 won him victor's laurels 
and earned his corps the tidcofBIucchers Fighting 
Corps', immortalised by Beethoven's Yorck'scher 
Marsch’. 

Ynrck's early career in the Prussian army was a 
chequered one. and he was once dismissed from the 
army by Frederick the Great tor an accusation he 
made against a fellow officer. Only after Frederick’s 
death did he regain a commission in the Prussian 
service, and on 5 May 1787 he was appointed 
captain in the Fusilier Battalion von Plueskow. 
After five years of garrison life in Silesia he was 
promoted to major. Being a mere 33 years old, he 
was one of the youngest mm to hold this rank at this 
time. In 1744 he distinguished himself in action 
during the suppression of an uprising in one of 
Prussia's newly-acquired Polish territories. In 1797 
he got his first independent command a Fusilier 
Battalion. A more significant promotion was to 
command the crack Foot Jaeger Regiment. Now an 
experienced light infantry commander, Yorck was 
able to increase the efficiency of this unit by careful 
training, and modernised a number of practices. In 
1803 he received the rank of colonel and also 
became a member of the commission on rifle and 
musket design. In 1805 he became colonel-in-chief 


of the Foot jaeger, a position with some financial 
benefits. So in less than 20 years Yorck had come to 
high rank in a prestigious regiment despite his 
history of court-martial and dismissal. This is an 
indication of how such talent was rewarded in the 
Brandenburg-Prussian army, and how men of 
ability could rise to positions of authority despite 
serious setbacks. 

In October 1806 Yorck, along with four 
companies of his regiment* was attached tn a 
raiding corps under the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, 
When the news of Jena and Auerstacdt was 
received, this corps fell back to the River Elbe. The 
crossing was protected against the French pursuit 
by Yorck's men, who inflicted the first defeat of the 
campaign on the French in a rearguard action at 
Altenzaun on 26 October. Yorck joined Bluecner’s 
corps, which fought its way to Luebeck on the Baltic 
coast before it was eventually forced to surrender. 
Yorck was to be found lighting at the head of the 
rearguard, where he was wounded twice and taken 
prisoner. He was later exchanged for a French staff 
officer, and in June 1807 was decorated and 

Yorck after the battle ofWdrtt-Rburg, 3 October* tfiij; hr dulls 
his c»p to men of the Life Regiment* in recognition of their 
valiant part in his victory over Marshal Mar mom. 




promoted to major-general. Yorck was now in a 
position from which he could influence the light 
branch of the entire army. 

From 4 June 1808 Yorck chaired a committee 
empowered to draft training instructions. Other 
members of this committee were Gnciscnau and 
Buelow, the latter being the man who in 1813 
defeated Oudinot at Grossberren and Ney at 
Dennewitz, On 17 February 1810 Yorck became 
Inspcctor-Gencral of the light troops of the entire 
army. His influence on the development of tactics 
was thus profound, and Yorck was one of the 
authoritative reformers of the army. 

Yorck's next opportunity for fame came when he 

Fusilier muskcls: 

(Top) Pjittrni 1787. Length, 134cm; barrel, 95cm; calibre, 
ittmm, The leather lock-cover for foul weather is shown 
below. 

(Bottom) Modification 1796, Length, 145cm; barrel, 104cm. 
lilts was an advanced weapon for its time: the photo below 
slum s the pan-shield, which protected the priming from min 
and wind and prevented the flare from the igniting pruning 
from spreading. 


was appointed second-in-command to die Auxil¬ 
iary Corps of 20,000 men sent to Russia in 1812. By 
then lie had been promoted to lieutenant-general, 
and he soon assumed full command when his 
superior Grawert fell ill. Once the disaster which 
had befallen the main body of the Grande Armee 
became apparent and the pressure from the 
Russians grew. Yorck signed the Convention of 
Tauroggcn on 30 December 1812, which neutra¬ 
lised his contingent. He entered East Prussia in 
concert with the Russians and. In effect, the W ars of 
Liberation had begun. 

1813 marked the peak of Yorck's career. He was 
always in the thick of the action, fighting at 
Grossgoerschen and Bautzen in the spring with an 
army corps under his command. In the autumn he 
became a full general, and sported the Order of the 
Red Eagle (isi Glass), Iron Gross (rs( and 2nd 
Glass and the Pour te Ai trite* In the autumn 
campaign he commanded the 1st Corps of 
BlucchcrA Army of Silesia and was in the forefront 
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of the fighting at numerous battles, including 
Katzbach. Wartenburg and Moeekem, He entered 
Paris in 1814, and received the coveted Grand Cross 
of the Iron Cross. In 1815 he commanded the 5th 
Corps and was not involved In the campaign in the 
Netherlands. B\ now he was also a member of the 
Order of the Black Eagle, and had received oak 
leases on his Pour k Mmti* 

As good a commander as Napoleon's tel 
marshals, and better than most, as well as one of the 
shapers of the 'new Prussian arm> and later 
German military system, this great general is an 
underrated and misundemocxl character 

PrUHitian riflrv 

(Top) ‘AikSpadh-B&yreuth* hunting rifle. Length, norm: barrel, 
jarm; calibre, 15mm. Otic of many p«ttcrnf» used by the Foot 
Jaeger, this rifle was carried particularly by the two 
companies recruited in ibis region, which in 1795 became ID 
Batailloti or the regiment* 

(Bottom} ‘Ntw Corps hunting rifle, model i 3 io t “Potsdam 
rifle" 1 . Length, 111.9cm; barret, 73cm; calibre, 

Introduced to the Jaeger battalion* from 1810, this weapon 
was never available In sufficient number* to become their 
universal equipment- 


Anummnt and Arms Trabimg 

The one sentence which characterises Prussian 
small arms to many people is that hackneyed quote 
from Clausewitz that the Prussian musket was 'the 
worst in Europe'* Very few writers have bothered to 
Consider those few words in the* context of the 
remainder of the essa> in which they were written, 
let alone to point out that there w as no such thing as 
'the* Prussian musket, as throughout the period in 
question there were several models in use at any one 
time. The fact is that in terms of performance, 
reliability and accuracy most of the Prussian small 
arms were as good if not better than their 
contemporaries, and the manufacture and export of 
small arms was an established industry in 
Rrandenburg-Prussia. 

Among the models used by the liglu infantry 
branch were: 

1 Fusilier Musket. 1787 Pattern 
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2 Fusilier Musket, 1796 Modification 

3) 'Old' Prussian Rifles, various type's, including 

1796 Pattern 

4 ‘New" Corps Rifle, 1810 Pattern 

5 Schuctzen Rifle. 1787 Pattern 

6 Various privately manufactured rifled and 
smoothbore hunting guns and carbines 

The skirmishers of the third rank tended to use 
standard-issue infantry muskets of the following 
patterns: 

1) 1782 Pattern 

2 1801 Pattern Nolhardt Musket 

3 1809 Pattern 'New* Prussian Musket 

*Sharp#hooii<r rifle, model 1787'. Length, 124cm; calibre, 
18,5mm. A total of ifMioo of these weapons were protluted; they 
were uNi*d by Schuctaen section# of the Line and light 
but la I ions, and were later to be found in the ranks of a number 
of other light formations. The detail view* show the spring clip 
for fixing the bayonet (bottom left), the rifling, and the 
adjustable backlight. Thi*. and the previous two weapons 
plate#, from Lehner's ‘Altpreussische SchusswafTen', repro¬ 
duced by kind permission of Biblio Vrrlag, Osoabrueck, 
Germany,) 


Fusiliers 

The Fusilier Battalions were initially armed with 
the ‘Fusilier musket*, but from 1808 they were 
armed with whatever they could get hold of due to 
the shortage of firearms at that lime. Popular 
weapons were the French Charleville musket, and 
then the 'New' Prussian musket when supplies 
became available. 

Jaeger 

As the Jaeger were recruited largely from 
gamekeepers, foresters and the like, they usually 
brought their own hunting rifles with them into 
military service, so it is difficult to determine the 
type of ev ery weapon carried However, there were 
attempts to introduce a uniform weapon, notably in 
1744, again in 1796 and then in 1810, Fora number 
of reasons these attempts were often thwarted. For 
instance, most of the 336 serviceable rifles available 
to the Guard Jaeger Battalion on its founding in 
November 1808 were loans and gifts from foresters 
and huntsmen. Although from 1809 a new weapon. 


S ch*rftcNittm> tTBl 
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Kakiitz 


Gefecht 


Rosenhoi 


Polkritz 


t&oo Schritt ViMrilf. 


The butiffifld of AltFTiraun. ah October 1806—?»ee cent for 
dfuil^ of Vorck*s deployment of hi* light troops. Polkriti was 
the anchor of hi* right Hank: he covered the GeeMgraben, the 
ditch running down and right on this map, as far as the pond 
labelled *Mutit*Sff' just above Altrnnun, and the slopes 
between the pond and Osterholz, with his centre at the 


Zackehkrtig junction. The Elbe dyke can be seen here 
meandering down the map left of the river, passing right of 
Rosmbof, making a bulge round OsterhoU, and curving in 
toward* Altenraun at the bottom. The French attempted to 
advance from Alt erica un both towards Polknu and up the 
dyke toward* Osterhola- (From Droysen) 





















the ‘New 1 Corps Rifle, was manufactured, in 1812 
and 1813 there was still a distinct lack of uniformity 
of armament in the Jaeger, 

The essential difference between a rifle and a 
musket was that the former had a series of grooves 
etched into its shorter barrel which imparted such a 
spin to the bullet that the range and accuracy of fire 
was increased. Unlike most infantry muskets, rifled 
weapons had a back and a fore sight. A number of 
Prussian rifles, including the 1810 Pattern, had a 
double trigger system which reduced shake and 
thus increased accuracy. However, the main 
drawback with rifled weapons was the time they 
took to load up to several minutes—and die ease 
with which they became fouled. To increase 
accuracy the lead bullets were patched, that is, a 

Yorck at Altenz?un, by Richard Knoetel. This illustrates the 
way >n which light infantry fought at this date. In the 
foreground are pairs of skirmishers alternately loading and 
firing; in the background the close-order sections and platoons 
remain in reserve behind cover* The commanding officer is in 
a position from which he can supervise the engagement and 
control the feetling-in of reserves. 


small disc of felt was wrapped around the bullet so 
that it fitted tighter into the grooves. Usually a 
mallet was used to bang the ball down the barrel 
with the ramrod. After a few shots a smaller size ball 
was used, as fouling reduced the calibre* Even¬ 
tually, the weapon needed a good clean before it 
could be fired again. Hence the fact that riflemen 
tended to wait for a suitable target, aim carefully 
and make their few shots count, A few well*placed 
riflemen could make good snipers* but its slow rate 
of fire prevented this weapon from being widely 
adopted. 

Schuetzen 

The Schuetzen sections of the Line and light 
companies were armed with the 1787 pattern rifled 
weapon. It had front and back sights, the latter 
graded for 150 and 300 paces* Some 10,000 of these 
weapons were manufactured. These rifles could 
have a bayonet attached to them. The Silesian 
Schuetzen Battalion also lacked uniformity of 
armament and, at first anyway, was partly armed 
with infantry muskets. 
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NCOs 

Theoretically all NGOs were armed with rifled 
carbines, and they did not fire with the ranks' 
volleys. However, in practice they often gave up 
their weapons to rifle units to make up for shortages. 
They used a number of different patterns of 
weapons, including some original!v made for the 
cavalry* 

Volunteers 

A number of volunteer formations were raised, 
especially at a time of crisis such as late 1806 07 and 
spring 1813, Their members tended to bring their 
own weapons and obviously there was quite a 
variety. It would appear that most of the weapons 
were smoothbores—carbines or shortened muskets 

as there were simply not enough rifles available* 

Third Rank 

One of the hindrances to using the third rank as 
skirmishers was the 1782 musket: this weapon was 
designed for rapid fire, and could not be aimed with 
any accuracy* It was intended to replace this 
muskr! with the Nothardi Pattern, but as the latter 
went into mass production only in 1805 it was never 
issued to more than seven battalions in time tor the 
1806 campaign. Supplies of this musket captured bv 
the French were given to various Confederation of 
the Rhine states. The 1809 Musket was a much 
more suitable weapon for contemporary warfare. 
The third-rankers used this and a number of other 
weapons Prussian and foreign—in the campaigns 
of 18i 2 to 1815* including the 1782 model with a re¬ 
designed butt* 

As one of the important functions oflight infantry 
was to engage in aimed fire against the enemy, 
target practice was obviously an important part of 
their training* The Instruction for the Schuetzen of 
26 February 1789 specified that they were to spend 
a fortnight each year engaged in firing practice, 
shooting from all possible positions. A number of the 
Fusilier Battalions at this time engaged in target 
practice with their smoothbore weapons. ()bviously 
the Jaeger were all skilled marksmen* Attempts to 
increase the amount of target practice after 1807 
were restricted by the lack of government funds to 
buy the necessary powder. In the year 181112 the 
Fusiliers were allowed only 30 practice rounds and 
the Jaeger and Schuetzen, 60. A further ilb of 
powder per man was allowed for firing blanks. 



Fusilier affiem, t8o^-*from Ktmif. Uniform deuik will be 
found: in the main text. 


1 he L jgiitInfantry at /far 

Having examined their development, organisation, 
drill, leaders, armament and training, it now 
remains to look at how Brandenburg-Prussia's light 
infantry functioned in practice; and firstly, in the 
campaign of [806. 

The story we are usually told is one ot liberated 
French tirailleurs and flexible columns defeating the 
'rigid’ Prussians and their 'outmoded* linear tactics* 
Reference to the reports made by participating 
officers paint quite a different picture* For instance* 
\laj. von Kralft* commandrr of the Grenadier 
Battalion Krafft at Auemaedt. wrote: ", , , [the 
battalion] was ordered to send the Schuetzen officer 
with 20 Schuetzen to reinforce the vanguard.* This 
remark is interesting, not only as it indicates how 
the Schuetzen were used* but also as it shows that 
there was a tendency in 1806 to deprive the 
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Fusiliers in field dress, 1806—from Kline;. Uniform details will 
be found in the main text. Note the field equipment, including a 
calfskin pack slung; diagonally* a cloth bread-bag and a tin 
canteen. 

battalions of their skirmish element, which in turn 
required the battalions to improvise when needing 
light troops—as we shall sec later* Col. von 
Kalkreuth, commander of the Infantry Regiment 
Prince Hoherilohe No* 32) at Jena* reported that 
on one occasion: ‘The Schuetzen of the regiment, 
spurred on by their commanding officer, prevented 
the enemy light troops from pressing forward for a 
very long time* despite the fact that the latter were 
under better cover from the advantageous terrain*' 
From this if can be seen that Prussian skirmishers* 
even when at a disadvantage, were capable of 
giving a good account of themselves* May von 
Hahn, commander of a grenadier battalion at Jena 
wrote: 'la. von Zarski* commander of the 
battalion^ Schuetzen, was sent with them against 
the bushes nearby, however I soon noticed that the 
enemy outnumbered him. He did not return to the 
battalion with the Schuetzen." 

On this occasion the Prussians were beaten by the 


french due to the latter's superior numbers* On 
other occasions, various methods were used to 
support the Schuetzen when they were out' 
numbered. At the battle of Halle ' 17 October 1806 
Infantry Regiment Tresckow No* 17 sent the first 
platoon of the colonel's company to the support of 
its Schuetzen* Later on more support was required, 
and 2nd Lt. von Bllow related: 'As our Schuetzen 
were too few against the superior number of 
vottigears and tirailleurs* the General [that is May- 
Gen* von Tresckow, also colonel-in-chief of this 
regiment| called to the regiment for volunteers* 
whereupon nearly all the chaps left the ranks, so 
that for the moment the call had to be withdrawn: 
but the Schuetzen were reinforced, and held back 
the enemy's pressure very well." These are the 
demoralised and inflexible Prussians that we hear so 
much about! 

When there were no Schuetzen to hand other 
troops from the line were used in their place* Col. 
Von Raumer, commander of the Infantry Regiment 
Malschitzky 1N0. 281 at Jena, remarks that the left 
flank company of his second battalion was detached 
to occupy the village of Benndorfi Von Kalkreuth 
mentions an occasion when he prevented French 
skirmishers from outflanking him by detaching two 
platoons to cover his flank. LtCoh von Hallmann. 
commanding a battalion in the Infantry Regiment 
Winning No* 23 at Jena* mentions detaching a 
company of musketeers to operate ‘a la dehande* 
and cover his retreat. From these instances it can be 
seen that even in 1 B< >6 the Prussians were capable of 
operating in open order when required, although it 
should be pointed out that die above examples are 
not representative of the entire army* and the lev el 
oF ability varied from regiment to regiment* 

Secondly, to the battle of Altenzaim, one of the 
most famous and successful rearguard actions in the 
history of the Brandenburg-Prussian army* This 
example also serves to illustrate die fact that with 
proper leadership and planning h was well within 
ihe capability of the army of 180G to defeat the 
French. Moreover, it is a good example of how able 
a commander Yorck was* and that he was an 
inspiring light infantry tactician. 

The Duke of Weimar needed to cross die River 
Elbe by ferry with his corps, which was being closely 
pursued by the French* Obviously such a 
manoeuvre was very difficult and time-consuming* 
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1: Private, Schuetzen of the Guard, 1806 
2: Private, Schuetzen of Inf. Regt von Ruechel, 1806 
3: Bugler, Schuetzen oflnf. Regt von Puttkamer, 1006 
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1: Private, Silesian Schuetzen Bn,* 1808-14 
2; N€0, Silesian Schuetzen Bn., 1810-14 
3: Bugler, Silesian Schuetzen Bn., 1808-14 















I: Private* Foot Jaeger KegU 1800 
2: Private* East Prussian Jaeger Bn.* 1808-13 
3; Officer, Guard Jaeger Bn., 1808-14 
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1: Private, Foot Jaeger Regl., 1806 
2i Officer, Foot Jaeger Regl., 1806 
3: Private, Guard Jaeger Bn + , 1813 












1: Fusilier officer, Magdeburg Bde.. 1800 
2: Private, Fusilier Bn. von Renouard, 1702 
3: Bugler, Fusilier Bn. von Rem bow, 1792 
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1* 2: Fu«ilierf,6th Inf. Regi, (1st W. Prussian), ISOS-14 
3: Fusilier NCO. 6th Inf. Regt. (1st W. Prussian). 1814-15 








1: NCO t Volunteer Jaeger Co., 9th Inf, Reel. (Colberg), 1815 
2: NCO, Volunteer Jaeger Co„ 6th Inf. Regl. (1st W, Prussian!, 1813 
3; Volunteer Jaeger, 8th Inf. Regl. (Life RegM, 1815 
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and needed the greatest skill to accomplish. Yorck 
was put in charge of the rearguard, which was 
positioned at Ahenzatm, some 3km to the north of 
the crossing pjint. His force consisted of three 
Fusilier Battalions, six Jaeger companies and two 
cannon. The terrain see map p.21 consisted of 
undulating countryside around AJtenzaun itself, 
with a plain a few hundred paces to its north broken 
up by tree-lined roads, ditches and bushes. On the 
nort hern edge of these heights w as a ditch known as 
the Gcestgraben flowing from a pond, the Muenz- 
Sec, in a westerly direction past the Polkritz church. 
This plain was separated from the meadows 
running along the Elbe by the Elbe Embankment 
Elhdamm which, beginning at the heights at 
Ahenzaun, runs past the villages of Oslerholz and 
Rosenhof The road from Sandau goes through 
Ahenzaun in a north-westerly direction through the 
hilly terrain, over a sunken road Strassen-Graben 
at / ackenkrug, and over the plain to Rosenhof. 

Sut h broken terrain offering a good deal of cover 
was ideal for Yorck's light infantry. The wood near 
Polkritz church covered his right flank; the two 
companies of Jaeger he placed there occupied the 
churchyard and farm with their skirmishers, linking 
up with the Schuetzen of the direr Fusilier 
Battalions behind the Gcestgraben down to the 
Muenz-See. A third Jaeger company covered the 
bushy plain between the pond and Osterholz w ith 
its skirmishers; a fourth occupied the village, and 
pushed out its skirmishers to the edge and left over 
the Elbe Embankment. Zackenkrug was designated 
the central point of the defence and behind it, 
furthest 10 the rear, was a battalion of F'usiliers, w ith 
in front of them, on both sides of the bridge there, 
two companies of Jaeger, To the front of them, half 
way to the bridge over the Gcestgraben, were the 
other two Fusilier Battalions. The enemy could irv 
to break through either along the road or along the 
dvkc. The two companies of Jaeger by the sunken 
road were near enough to either point to be brought 
up quickly. 

The French took their time. Their cavalry, from 
Maragon's Division, first appeared at four in the 
afternoon of 26 October 1806, sweeping through 
the terrain from Ahenzaun up to the church at 
Polkritz, where the sudden fire from the Jaeger 
caused them to make a hasty withdrawal. An hour 
later infantry columns from the 26* Legcr moved up 


on the Kibe dyke towards Osterholz, while a thick 
chain of tindBittrs was thrown against the Jaeger 
stationed between the Muenz-See and the village. 

Once this violent firefight had begun, Yorck 
moved up his two reserve companies to reinforce the 
fire line, and at the same time another company w as 
moved from the church to a position in a curve of 
the dyke from w here they were able 10 fire into the 
left flank of the enemy. All these movements were 
made rapidly. and put the French into an awkward 
situation which their tirailleurs were not able to 
retrieve. Being unable to score many hits on the 
well-protected Prussians, they suffered a defeat 
which cost them many men—they were fired on 
from three sides by 400 rifles. Yorck then brought 
up his two cannon, one to the Geest bridge and the 
other to the dyke at Osterholz, and fired into the 
French columns. Then he launched a counter¬ 
attack, A dismounted dragoon regiment was totally 
surprised by this and fell back in the greatest 
disorder, l he infantry battalions were driven back 
to Ahenzaun. The Prussians had lost only 20 dead 
and wounded in this anion, They reckoned lo have 
caused the French six times that amount of 
casualties. After nightfall, the Prussians lit their 
bivouac fires and then slipped away, crossing the 
Klhe by barge. The French did not notice their 
withdrawal until it was over. 

OneofYorck'smost famous victories in the Wars 
of Liberation was at Wartmburg on 3 October 
1813, Skirmishers played a notable role in this 
battle, and Yorek\s biographer, Droysen, outlines 
this: 

‘The 1 st Battalion of the 2nd East Prussian 
Regiment was involved in a firefight from the 
morning onwards [to cover the surprise crossing of 
the River Elbe] and “was relieved after six hours of 
action'' says Yorck's report, “being only around 60 
men strong with their colour in the middle, led back 
by the one remaining officer, Lt. von Werner, who 
was wounded.' 9 Steinmctz [the commander of the 
reserve brigade] '"with his usual cold-bloodedness" 
sent the militia battalions Seydlitz, Mumm and 
Walter off to skirmish: after the skirmishers of these 
battalions, twice reinforced, twice provided with 
fresh ammunition, were all but wiped out. the 
battalions themselves were, one after the other, 
deployed into skirmish order/ 

This firelight was essential to tin* entire 



Guard Fusilier officer and NCO, 1809 parade dress —from 
Thuemen, ‘Die L’niformen dcr Prcussischcn Garden* (Berlin, 
1840 ), It is interesting that the NCO’s sidearm is the "old* 
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Prussian infantry sabre carried by the Guard, instead of the 
Fusilier sword carried by Line Fusiliers. 
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operation, as it tied the French down frontally and 
distracted iheir attention sufficiently to allow them 
to be successfully outflanked* The skirmishing was 
initially the task of the third rank* but entire 
companies were fed in as reinforcements over a 
perk id of several hours. This skirmish action was not 
the decisive event of the battle—the turning of the 
French right flank settled the issue but it served to 
facilitate the victory. 

The bloodiest battle Vorck ever fought was at 
Moeckem (t6 October 1813) ai the beginning of 
the decisive battle of Leipzig* The entire campaign 
had been fought with great determination and little 
mercy bv both protagonists. The street fighting in 
M oeckem was the climax of the \\ ars of Liberation. 
Droysen relates: 

‘Only remnants of the _>nd Brigade remained, it 
had lost over 1,500 men, half of its strength: 
Battalion Schleuse [ 1st East Prussian Infantry 
Regiment] had 428 dead and wounded; all of its 
staff officers, von dcr Schleuse, Kuriiatowsky. 
Dessauniers, Pentzig, Fischer, were dead or 
wounded* But the tiled roofs of the barns to the side 
of Moeckem oflered good cover this was noted; and 
they were made the aim of the next attack. 

+ Whilst tilts murderous battle was going on to the 
side of Moeckem. the fighting in the village itself 
was no less bitter and bloody. If we took the streets, 
then the enemy still held the houses, stalls, bams, 
fired from the windows, from the roof-tops, from the 
cellars* Each house had to lx* taken individually, AH 
formation was lost, groups of 30 or 40 men, militia. 
Grenadiers, Jaeger, depending on who stood next to 
whom, got on with the job to hand: when the walls 
were taken, the gate broken open, the door smashed 
in* then whatever was found inside was bayoneted, 
no quarter was given. Others had moved right onto 
the high banks of the River Elster and in unison 
with the Jaeger that had been left behind, they 
drove the enemy from the Elster bridge which he 
was still holding. But we did not get much further, 
suffering heavy casualties. KJucx and Schon were 
wounded* Major Pfindel was mortally wounded. A 
third of the men were dead or wounded/ 

Of course, street-fighting was quite a different 
matter from skirmishing and should not he confused 
with it. Skirmishing was an organised matter under 
dose supervision from the officers and NGOs, 
whereas street-fighting, as the above quote makes 


clear, was very much an improvised and confused 
matter. 

The Brandenburg-Prussian army as a whole, and 
its light infantry branch in particular* fought with 
great courage and bravery' throughout the wars of 
the French Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars. 
Its sacrifices were eventually rewarded with victory, 
and an end to the period of French domination in 
German affairs* 


(Informs 

Fusiliers 

The Fusiliers had a dark green coal of the same cut 
as the infantry, a white waistcoat and knee 
breeches* black gaiters, a bicom know as the 
'casquef which '•ported an eagle badge* a black 
neckstock and white belts. The colour of the collar, 
lapels, culls and buttons distinguished the bat¬ 
talions* as follows: 


Battalion 

Facings 

Buttons 

1 

light green 

yellow 

2 

pink 

yellow 

3 

white 

yellow 

4 

light blue 

yellow 

5 

dark green 

yellow 

6 

orange 

yellow 

7 

pink 

white 

8 

light green 

white 

9 

straw 

white 

to 

straw' 

yellow 

11 

white 

white 

12 

orange 

white 

•3 

chamois 

white 

*4 

black 

yellow 

'5 

chamois 

yellow 

16 

black 

white 

•7 

light blue 

white 

18 

carmine 

yellow 

•9 

carmine 

white 

20 

dark green 

white 


The officers with dark green, black and carmine 
facings had them made of velvet. The officers 
tricorns had a white-over-black feather plume, a 
cockade and a clasp with a small eagle badge* They 
wore bouts* The men were armed with the Fusilier 
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musket and the straight-bladed short sword. From 
1793 the sword knots distinguished the four 
companies—white, dark green, orange and violet. 
The officers were armed with an epee. 

1797-1807 

The old-style tricorn with a white trim was 
reintroduced to replace the casqueL and the 
battalions of each brigade were distinguished by the 
colour of the pompon as follows: 

White Red Fellow 

2,6,8,1 o, 14, i ,4,7,9,11,15, 3,5,12,13,16, 

17,19,21 18,23 20,22,24 

From 24 August 1801 a cylindrical black felt 
shako was introduced. This had an eagle badge in 
the button colour, a plume of the above system, and 
a white trim around the upper edge. 

From 1797 a new shorter jacket was introduced. 
The lining was red* The collar, lapels and cuffs were 
in the facing colour. The Kurmark from 1803, 
Magdeburg) and Magdeburg (from 1803. West' 
phalian) Brigades had crimson facings; the Lower 
and Upper Silesian, black; the 1st and 2nd East 
Prussian, light green: the 1st Warsaw and South 
Prussian (Battalions No, 7 and 81. light blue; and 
the 2nd Warsaw Battalions No. 4 and 16 , dark 
green* In 1800 the South Prussian Brigade was 
disbanded and its facing colour adopted by the 2nd 
Warsaw (Battalions No* 6, 8 and 16 ?, In 1806, the 
battalions were distinguished as in Table A below* 
In 1800 the men of the Silesian battalions 
received red nccLstocks. the officers retaining their 
black ones. Throughout the branch white cloth 
tailless 'chemisette* waistcoats replaced the green 
*gilet\ and they in turn were replaced by white 
coating jerkins In 1801. Long white breeches with 
short black gaiters were worn. Twill overalls were 


also issued. Belts were black, but the sabre belt was 
now' worn around the waist over the jacket instead 
of over the right shoulder. The officers wore a tunic 
of the same cut as Line officers; it had red-lined tails* 
They also had white waistcoats and trousers and 
black boots. Their tricorns sported a white feather 
plume. Their silver/black waist sash was worn over 
the tunic, the tassels behind the sabre, which was 
carried on a black belt. Their overcoats and 
greatcoats were green, 

1808-181 j 

From 1808 a new uniform was issued to the 
Fusiliers. They were clothed as the Line battalions, 
reflecting their new status as an integral part of each 
Line regiment. Moreover, their dark blue tunics 
bore the same distinctions as their parent regiments, 
and in 1808 these were as in Table B on the right* 

Cuat-tails were faced in poppy-red for all 
regiments, and the buttons were yellow for all 
regiments except for the Foot Guards. The 
necks locks were black. 

The shakos were made of black felt. 7111s high and 
with a circumference on the upper edge of 22111s. 
The lower edge had a leather band and the upper 
edge a trim which was vvhite for privates, gold for 
officers and NO Os. The black leather chinstrap was 
Jin wide* The peak was of plain black leather. At 
the front top edge was a pompon—white, centred 
black for privates, and silver and black for officers. 
The Fusiliers had a circular black and white 
cockade fixed on the front of the shako by a brass 
button and a ioop'—white for privates, brass for 
officers and NCOs* 

From 1814 a new type of shako was issued, 
tapering from top to bottom, 64 ins high and about 
22+ins in circumference. The sides were reinforced 
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Table A 


Brigade 

Bn. No. 

Facings 

Buttons 

Magdeburg 

1.2,5 

carmine 

yellow 

Westphalian 

18,19,20 

carmine 

white 

1st East Prussian 

3.6,11 

light green 

yellow' 

2nd East Prussian 

21,23,24 

light green 

white 

1st Warsaw 

4.8.16 

light blue 

yellow' 

2nd Warsaw 


light blue 

white 

Lower Silesia 

13,14.15 

black 

yellow 

Upper Silesia 

7,10,22 

black 

white 
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Table B 


Regiment 

Collar & cuffs 

Shoulder straps 

1 st East Prussian 

orange 

white 

1 st Pommeraman 

white 

white 

2nd East Prussian 

orange 

poppy-red 

3rd East Prussian 

orange 

yellow 

4th East Prussian 

orange 

light-blue 

1st West Prussian 

carmine 

white 

2nd West Prussian 

carmine 

poppy-red 

Foot Guards 

poppy-red* 

white 

Life 

poppy-red 

white 

Col berg 

white 

poppy-red 

1st Silesian 

yellow 

white 

2nd Silesian 

(*with white lace and white buttons 

yellow 

poppy-red 


with leather strips and the upper edge was now of 
plain black leather. The pompon had an eliptical 
shape. Brass chinscales replaced the leather strap 
and were fixed on rosettes which, tor the Fusiliers, 
were in the shape of a hugle horn. The crowned 
royal monogram T VVR’ decorated the from. On 
parade, white cords were worn. 

Due to shortages, not every Fusilier was issued 
with the straight-bladed sidearm, When supplies 
became available the third ranks were the first to 
receive them, as they were more likely to be 
deployed in undergrowth where this machete-like 
weapon would be of use. The scabbard was of 
brown leather with brass fittings. Until around 
1810 the sword was worn on a i Jin-wide waist be It 
with a square brass buckle. From October t8io a 
belt with two rings was issued, worn over the 
shoulder on manoeuvres, marches and campaigns 
but around the waist when on parade, garrison 
duties and training when not in full pack. However, 
the practice of wearing this belt around the waist 
gradually declined, and was abolished from April 
1814* Sword knots were worn and distinguished the 
companies within the battalion. The first company 
had green knots, the second yellow, the third blue 
and the fourth red. 

The cartridge box was carried on a sin-wide 
black belt over the left shoulder. Various patterns of 
light brown calfskin knapsack were worn. They 
were attached over one or both shoulders by black 
straps. The field canteen was fixed on the back of 


the pack and had a grey cover when on campaign, a 
white one for parade. Grey greatcoats were carried 
rolled on top of the pack when on parade, ‘en 
bandolier’ over the left shoulder when on cam¬ 
paign. Buglers and drummers wore Wallows' nests' 
on both shoulders, usually in the facing colour with 
white lace; but as the Pommeraman battalions had 
white facings they wore red nests, and it appears 
that the Silesians used either red or their facing 
colour. 

Jaeger 

1789 

The Foot Jaeger Regiment wore a plain casquet 
with a green feather plume for privates and a black 
one with a white tip for NGOs, The coats had gTcen 
turn backs and round cuffs; green waistcoats were 
worn and leather trousers with top boots. The 
officers wore a white feather plume with a black 
base, and a cockade and clasp. Otherwise, the 
uniform was more or less the same as worn in the 
time of Frederick the Great. 

ijg/-!<%? 

The tricorn was reintroduced, furnished with white 
and green cords and a black cockade with a gold 
clasp. The plumes were retained. In 1800 white 
cloth knee breeches with knee boots were intro¬ 
duced. In 1802 white waistcoats replaced the green 
ones. On mobilisation in 1805 the Jaeger were 
issued with long green buttoned overalls; in j8o6, 
with grey ones. The green coat retained its red 
collar and cuffs and yellow wool shoulder straps. 
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Fusilier Battalion of the ist Foot Guards, iflij—from 
Thurmen, A ^ood imprF<>tiioit of the Guard Fusiliers in field 
kit; again, note the man kneeling in the foreground holding his 


lire until his partner has finished loading, and the officer 
supervising the skirmish closely* Note covered shakos and 
canteens, and rolled coats. 




The turnbacks were green. The black velvet 
neckstock had a white tie-band. It was intended to 
introduce a shako in 1806. but due to the outbreak 
of war this was never accomplished. 

The Jaeger were issued with a dark green coatee 
which had red piping on the tail turnbacks. The 
collar, cuffs and shoulder straps were poppy-red; 
the Guards had gold lacc on their collars and cuffs 
from 1811* of yellow wool . but the red shoulder 
straps were not decorated. Trousers similar to those 
of the Line were worn— white linen for parade, grey 
wool for campaign—but until the end of 1813 they 
wore knee boots. 

Shakos w ere also similar to those of the Line, but 
without any trim and with green cords. On parade 
a black feather plume was added. On campaign, a 
waxed cloth cover was worn to protect it from the 



elements. The Guards had a brass plate on the front 
of their shakos, the East Prussians a cockade. NGOs 
had black-ovcr-white plumes: the sergeant-major, 
black with a white tip: officers had silver and black 
cords, gold eagles and chain, faffing black feather 
plume w ith a white spot, in the Guards w ith a silver 
star and enamelled badge. In 1814 the new shako 
was introduced, with white cords officers silver and 
black u and a tall, thin, hair plume which was black 
for officers and men, with a white tip fur NGOs and 
red for buglers. 

The sidearm was a sword bayonet carried over 
the right shoulder. Sword knots were green. The 
cartridge box was worn on a black belt over the left 
shoulder. The belt had a brass plate with a picker. 

Foot Jaeger, and Foot Jaeger nlticer, in the uniform authorised 
for 1806 , although the shako was not in fact issued for the 
campaign of chat year-from Henschcl. 
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and a bag for a brass powder flask. The Guards had 
a black leather knapsack with a badgers kin flap: the 
Line battalions had calfskin packs. Other details 
were similar to the Line battalions. 

I ho Madgeburg Jaeger Battalion received 
yellow shoulder straps. 

Third Rank 

The men of the third rank had no particular 
uniform distinction and wore the normal uniform of 
their unit. For uniform details of the third rankers of 
the Fusiliers, see above. 

Volunteers 

Volunteer formations, by their very nature, tended 
to lack uniformity of dress as they usually supplied 
their own clothing. The volunteers of 1813 were 
ordered to dress as the Jaeger Battalions, but with 
the facing colour of their parent regiment. The 
volunteers attached to the Jaeger Battalions wore 
while shoulder straps as a distinction. 

Schuetzen 

The men of the Schuetzen sections of the Line 
battalions prior to 1808 wore more or lev* the same 
uniform as their parent formations. The distinctions 
were as follows: 

1 On the hat. a small black-and-white plume and 
black-and-white cords as worn by NCOs. These 
cords were first introduced with the tricorn; the 
casquets did not have them. 

2 On the dearm. the black-and-w hite knot ot the 
NCO. 

3 Schuetzen of the Grenadiers had a black-and- 
white plume, initially made ol cord, later of 
feathers. 

The Silesian Schuetzen Battalion was uniformed 
as follows: dark green coatee, yellow buttons, dark 
green tail turnbacks piped red, black collar piped 
red, black 'Brandenburg’ cuffs piped red and with 
dark green patches. Shoulder straps were black, 
piped red. until the formation of the Rhenish 
Schuetzen Battalion in 1815. when the former 
received white shoulder straps and the latter poppv* 
red. The shako was of the standard pattern, but 
without a trim, just a cockade and clasp on the 
front; officers had silver and black cords, gold eagles 
and chain, and a falling black feather plume with a 
vs hi tr spot. The 1814-style shake is wen* decorated in 
a similar way to those of the Jaeger. Packs were 
calfskin, belts black, and other equipment similar to 
that of the Jaeger. 


Hie Plates 

A1: Private, Schuetzen oj the Guard , 1806 
This figure wears campaign dress, including the 
drab twill trousers with wooden buttons at the 
bottom of the legs. Note the Guard lace on the 
poppv -red facings, and the fea ther plume. The front 
of the tunic has been buttoned over for the sake of 
warmth. Fit- carries the *okT Prussian infantry 
sabre, and holds in his left hand an aiming-rest for 
the rifle, a feature copied from the Austrians. After 
Herbert KnoeteL 

.L?: Private, Schuetzen oj Infantry Regiment von RucckeL 
i8o€ 

Another figure in campaign dress. Note that the 
uniform facings are in a light ‘tile" red, while the 
fining and turnbacks are in poppy-red. This man 
carries Jiis share of the bivouac equipment— 
wooden lent pegs, and a covered axe in addition 
to his own field equipment. After Kling, 

Aj: Bugler, Schuetzen of Infantry Regiment von 
Puttkamer , 1806 

The bugler is in parade dress: trousers, knapsack 
and bread-bag would be added on campaign. The 
tunic no longer buttons, but is fastened with hooks 
and eyes down the front closure. The regimental 
colours may be seen on the facings, lace, hat 
pompon and musician's 'swallows-nest" wings, but 
the lining and therefore the turnbacks are poppy- 
red. After Kling. 

Bi: Private , Silesian Schuetzen Battalion . 180S-14 
Raised from various companies formed in 1807 to 
defend Silesia against the French invasion, the 
battalion was garrisoned in Liegnitz during 
tStKj 12, and was heavily involved in the 
campaigns of 1813-15. This figure shows die 
campaign dress worn for most of that period. The 
slightly ‘belled' shako has had the plume removed 
and an oilskin cover fitted, fastening up the back. 
The greatcoat is worn en bandolier"; the canteen 
carried on the rear face of the knapsack has a grey 
cloth cover. After KnoeteL 

Guard Jaeger in the new uniform issued in 1808 —from 
Rrnirelt. The dark tjreeu coatee has poppy-red facings at 
collar, tuJT and shoulder strap, and gold Guard lace loops on 
the collar and cuffs* The trousers are grey, fucked into knee 
boots; the leather equipment black with brass fmtnes. 


3* 
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From Kling, another study of the 1808 Guard Jaeger uniform, 
this one showing more del ail of the oiHccr’s uniform—note his 
buttoned overalls. 
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B2; . \ CO , Silesian Schuetzen Battalion, 1810-14 
Immediately distinguishable by the gold lace worn 
at collar and cuffs, this NCO is in parade uniform 
with the white linen trousers worn during summon 
After Knoetel. 

Bj; Bugler, Silesian Schuetzen Battalion * 1808-14 
This figure in campaign dress displays the usual 
musicians' distinction: the Swallows'-nest 7 shoulder 
wings of cloth in regimental colours—here the 
black, laced with white, piped red, of this battalion. 
Although they did not carry a firearm the buglers 
retained the sword bayonet. After 1814 a new tunic 
with a closed collar was issued. Alter Knoetel. 

67 : Private, Foot Jaeger Regiment, 1800 
The parade uniform of this elite formadon is very 
r8th century in appearance, although it w F as in this 
year that the Jaeger zu Fuss received these white 
breeches and knee boots. 

C2: Private, East Prussian Jaeger Battalion , 1808-13 
After the reduction of the Jaeger zu Fuss to a 
strength of about two companies in the t8o6 
campaign, it proved possible to raise two battalions 
based on survivors and returned prisoners: the 
Guard and East Prussian battalions. The East 
Prussians—whose parade uniform is illustrated 
here—fought throughout the 1812-14 campaigns. 
Members of the unit captured in Russia even fought 
on in the Russo-German Legion, and this later 
became part of the 3rd Jaeger Battalion. After 
Knoetel. 

Cj: Officer, Guard Jaeger Battalion, 1808-14 
Note the Guard star on the shako, and the Guard 
lace at collar and cuffs. In summer, while trousers 
would be worn on parade. From 1814 a new tunic 
with a lower, closed collar was introduced. After 
Knoetel 

Dt: Private , Foot Jaeger Regiment, 1806 
All twelve companies fought in this uniform in the 
1806 campaign: it did not prove possible to issue 
them with the planned new coatee and shako in 
time. After Henschel and Knoetel, 

D2: Officer* Foot Jaeger Regiment, 1806 

Based on a painting by Richard Knoetel, this figure 



Although dating from later in the icjth century, this picture of 
infantry in three ranks about to fire a volley echoes exactly the 
relevant section in the 1812 Regulations: the first two ranks 
make ready to fire, while the third takes a pace hack and does 
not fire. From Lieder Juegei, ( Dars tel lung der Koenig]. 
Preussischen Infanlerie in 36 Fijpirerr. 

is interesting in featuring the greatcoat, so rarely 
lb und in contemporary illustrations, Yorck wore 
such a uniform when colonel of this regiment. 

D$: Private 1 Guard Jaeger Battalion, 1813 
The origins of this unit can be traced back to the 
days of Frederick the Great, who founded the 
Jaeger in t 744. Almost annihilated in 1806, it was 
reformed in 1808 and fought in numerous 
engagements in 1813-14. It was mobilised as pari of 
the Guards Brigade in 1815, but did nut see action. 
This Jaeger in campaign dress displays the 
badgerskin flap of the black leather knapsack, 
peculiar to this unit; and the Guard star on the 
cartridge pouch flap. After Knoetel. 

Ei: Fusilier officer, Magdeburg Brigade, 1800 
Fusiliers initially wore the traditional huntsman’s 









green, emphasising their light infantry role. The 
facing colour identified the brigade—a purely 
administrative formation: on mobilisation the 
battalions were distributed independently among 
the field formations. Officers of each battalion of the 
brigade wore the same uniforms. The Magdeburg 
Bdt\ of 1800 was redesignated the Westphalian Bde. 
in 1803. After Ramm. 

Ej: Private, Fun Her Battalion von Renouard. tjfj2 
Note the characteristic "casquct’ bicorn with its 
eagle badge. A single shoulder strap in coat colour 
was worn on the left, behind the seam, and is 
obscured here. This, the 2nd Bn,* fought in the 1792 
campaign, and was part of the vanguard under 
Hohenlohc; it was present at the 'Cannonade of 
Valmy\ In 1793 94 it fought along the Rhine and 
in the Palatinate, As the Fusilier Battalion von Bila 
it was in Ruet hd's Corps in 1806, but did not fight 
at Jena. After KnoeteL 

Ej: Bugler, Fusilier Battalion von Remhou\ ij§2 
Part of the East Prussian Inspection, this 6th Bn. 
fought in Poland in 1794 and at Eylau in 1807. It 
later became the Fusilier Battalion of the 2nd East 
Prussian Infantry Regiment, 

Ft; Officer, Fusilier Battalion Graf IVedti rSo6 
This 3th Bn. fought with Yorck at Altenzaun: it 
later retreated on Luebeck. where it was forced to 
capitulate, and was not reformed. After Kling, 

F2: Private, Fusilier Battalion Graf 11 r edeL i8e£ 

The sombre but practical campaign dress adopted 
lor all Fusiliers in 1806, quite similar in sty le to that 
adopted for die whole infantry in 1808 but note 
the characteristic cylindrical shako of 1801. The 
drab campaign trousers are worn over the gaiters. 
Visible among the equipment are the held canteen, 
the calfskin haversack, and the large canvas bread- 
bag, all slung across the back. After KnoeteL 

Fj; NCO, Fusilier Battalion Graf I \ edef / 8*S 
The distinctions of the non-commissioned officer 


Faderborn Volunteer, 1814 , by Ludwig Scharf, taken from, a 
contemporary drawing. Dark cap with light green band. 

Light grey greatcoat with light green collar and shoulder 
straps. Black belt**, yellow fittings; yellow buttons. Blue-grey 
trouser**. Ttus» was one of many volunteer formation** raised in 
Germany after (he expulsion of the French, 
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included metallic lace at cull'and collar and round 
the top band of the shako: the black and while 
sword knoi; the cartridge box worn on a waist belt: 
and the cane, which was looped to a tunic button 
w hen not in use* Alter Knoetel. 

Gi: Fusilier. 6th Infantry Regiment (1st I \ est Prussian ), 
rdo8- 

This is the summer parade dress introduced in 1808* 
The shako is the 1808 model. Once Fusilier 
Battalions Ixxame an integral pari of the Line 
regiments their tunics became Line blue rather than 
green, regiments being distinguished bv the facing 
colours. Fusilier distinctions were the cockade on 
the shako, black leather equipment, and the Fusilier 
sword and sword knot. After Kling, 

Gj: Fusilier. 6th Infantry Regiment (is! West Prussian) * 
1808-14 

The campaign uniform, worn from 1808 and 
throughout the Wars of Liberation. After Kling. 

Gy: Fusilier YCO. 6 th Infantry Regiment f ist 1 1 est 
Prussian tdtf-ij 

This new tunic was worn by some formations 
during the Hundred Days campaign in the Low 
Countries. NCG distinctions remained the collar 
and cuff lace and the black and w hite sword knot. 
The cartridge pouch on the waist belt seems to have 
disappeared from the NCCFs uniform after 1813. 
though no doubt unevenly, XGOs were usually 
armed with a rifle. After Kling, 

Hi; VCO , Volunteer Jaeger Company, gth Infantry 
Regiment (Colberg), 1815 

The Jaeger-style uniform ordered for volunteers 
during this period is distinguished here by the usual 
type of collar and cuff lace. Drawn largely from the 
relatively wealthy middle classes, volunteers were 
able to provide themselves with smart, good-quality 
uniforms. After Knoetel. 

H2: SCO . Volunteer Jaeger Company^ 6th Infantry 
Regiment fist 11 ’est Prussian ), iHiy 
Based on a line drawing by Herbert RoihgaengcL 
this uniform is very similar to H 1 in essentials. 



Infantry of ScbiiTfc Fm Corps, 1807 , by Ludwig Scharf, from 
conttmpnriuy sources. This was one of numerous small 
volunteer forces raised in the aftermath of ihe French 
victories of 1806 , which operated until the armistice of the 
following year, often behind enemy lines, (Loft) Dark blue cap 
with red band and tassel; red stock; dark blue coulee with red 
facings, yellow buttons; white belts; white waistcoat; grey 
trousers. (Right) Black hat and stock; dark blur canter with 
yellow facings, yrlluw buttons, red lining and turnbacks; 
trousers and belts, white. 

Hy: Volunteer Jaeger. 8th Infantry Regiment (Life 
RegimentJ. iSij 

Another example of the finely made volunteer 
uniforms of these companies, taken from the 
Elberfdd Manuscript. 
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Notes sur les planches eii couleur 

Ai Umfarme dr rampagnr. Nntrz les pantaJons en drap aux bouton:' cn bob. 
Notez ies distinctions en passemenb des Gardes La runiquc a un bouomiagc 
croise pour en Jairr un vckcmenl chaud. L'appui dr visce pour Jr tusil r>i unr 
eanteierisiique eopiic ^ur te$ aurHchiem, Aa Ntuez qur let- parements dt-s 
unilbrnirs isont rouge briqut dair akprs quc Irs queues dliubii u rrvrrssoni rouge 
coqurlicol- l nr partie du materid dr eampcment de Fesrouade est transporter 
sur te d lks drs soldats. A3 Uniformc dr parade. Notczles paremems du regiment cl 
Usdistinctions bbtic et bleu dair, mais Ja doublure dr Inhabit esr loujours rouge 
coqueliccpt 

Bi O batalllon. qui se distingua dans le-. campagncs de 1813 -1.3 en represent 
par un soldat cn habit dc rampagne: le shako a un fevetement en toile huUer, la 
capote est portee en kmdoulicre ei k material dr campagne «[ transport!. Ba 
L'nifnrmr dr parade,aver Irs part talons hlancs porces Fete; lr rang dr snui-nfficicr 
est monire par les passernentsmctaUiqltesdu ml et drs manrheTuv H3 Quoiqulb 
nr porrairni pas d’armrs a feu, Its muaisriam eomervajcni Ftpt-bainnnr Ur. 

Ci L'unifbrmede parades un aspect ties t8e aede l espantalom bluntsFurem 
founds pour la premiere Ibis rn iboo. Ga Untfotim' dr parade, L 11 de deux 
hataillom reunites apres le d&saslre dr 1 Hub-07, mtr unite combatiii beaucoup 
rn 1819-14, Les bommrs t apiunbt en Ruisir conttnu^Jcn 1 j combaitrr aver la 
legi tin ru.SM eallrtnandt- Cj Note?, les d is tine lions dr-, f . aides In plaque dr 1 
rn Forme d’etoilr rt les barrettes de passctnrtits sur le col el les manchcticv A parti r 
de 1814, un col plus has et Ferme lilt introduir. 

Dj L'ensemblc des dnuzr compagnie combat tit dam cel urulbime rn iHob, 
qutiiqitfqu'uiie noiivellr tuuiqur rt un mmvrati shako uvaicni rtf projries Da La 
capote. -.i rarrmrm vue dans les illustrations coittrmpirainesi, 1 umiitue nnr 
ea rue t erisliq uc i n LercsSault. Cette unite, q ui rumba tin lieaucnup rn 1814-14, 
n alb ja* au feu rn i8i3r Notts lr rahas en peau de blaireau Jiur le sat 
dVjrdnuuanrr dr ret unilorme ct l ettulr de Garde sur la cartourhirrr. 

Ei I /uniformr initial dr fadiirt m vi-rt ebaweur. t.rs ct>ulcurs drs parrments 
permeuaiem dr recotmailiT lei brigades c'etateitt de^ formations purcmeni 
administratives. et les bataUtons rtaieut deploys srlon des t. umalions dr 
cumpagm- diflerentes lorsqu'ils etaiem mubiliv^ Ea Nmrz Jr 1 baprau Yasquetur' 
rararterisLiE^uraver (iisignc d aigie. Cetlr unilr rum bat lit a \*aluiy, slit lr Rhin cl 
daus le Paladnal en 17^2-94, E3 Cr baruilkm cfimbattil rn Pologne mi 1794. ,1 
Eyliiu rn ifhk7, ft ckVTOt plus lard lr batjilfnn flridUm de j-- fUf 
d lufamrrir de I’eat de la rrujssr. 

Fi O bataiUcjn cumbattit son* Vorck a AJieniaun. un des plus beaux sucres des 
troupes Icgeres prusmiennes Fa Halhi dr raxnpagne aflrjpir a purtir dr ESofi— 
Eiutez Jr shako t aracterislique du fusilier dr T^>] r de forme rslindrique, rt 
IVquiprmi’nt porle au Iravrrs du dos, F3 Lrs dlitrucliom dr-s Hniwfllii'jm 
TOmprenatent des pissrments au ml ri aux rnanrhrtu^, et a la partir tuperirute 
du shako, des dragonnes nob el bJanr: la cartouchicre ponee a la mllle: el b 
ramie, 

Gi Habit de parade d rir a panir dr 1 Ek»S. Miiimmajit imegrrs dans le> 
regiments cfmbmrrir dr la Lignr. its fusiliers remplaeerent Jem timiquei v^rien 
pardcs tuniques bleues. La cocardr surir shuko, les crinturc^ tioirs et la dragonnc 
cl l’epe speciales l« dutinguairm des autre* baiaiJIuMS. Ga Habit de campagne, 
portr durant toutrs Jrs guerres de liberation. G3 Cetir nouveltr tuuique nait 

portee par 1 rr(aim> unitrs cn IB1La ... i- 1 r portee a b ceimurr teHibJe 

avoir disparue aprrs e H t -3 La pi li pari d» snus-ofFkicrs pr>rtaient tie.'- |iisi|>. 

Hi, tia, H3 1 rnisrxemplrisdci uiuiomirs elegants el bien coupes, dr stvle jargrr, 
Fournis par rux-memes par les vobiuaires de 1813-15. qtn etatrnt rrtriite- pa mu 
Irs cl a virs nrlativrmenE rirbrs de Ea i^x:icte. 


Farbtafehn 

A1 Feld uni tbrni: man beach te die hrllgraucn Hosrn mit Hulzknbpfen. Man 
beach te die Garde tresson. Dei L uiformroek ist qiter uberdie Brust geKndpft. urn 
mchr VVarmc zu gebrn. Dir Zieistutze lur das Grwehr svurde von den 
Osterreichern ubernnmmen. Aa Man beachr. . da-s die L niformauFtehlagr ein 
hcllci Ztcgclrot siud, die zururkgrtehlagencm Rucbsrhtissedagegen muhrrrol. Lin 
Veil dcr Fddau.trii'iUmg des Trupps wind auf dem Rurken gctmgfn A3 
Paradcuniform, Man beaclitc die Rcgunentsakiisddagt und die weissen und 
hdlbbuen Auszdchnungen; das Rockfutter hi noth mohnror. 

Bi Dieses Bataiilon. das sich in den Kampagnen vnn jBiq—15 auszeichnetr, est 
hier tlurdi emeu Sr Ida ten in Feld uniform vertreten der Tvchako lit mit 
Wachsraflcl brzogen. dcr Cbrrzirhcr hi rn bandolier getragm. und dcr Soldat 
tragi seine Fddau&rititung. Ba Paradeunifomn mil dei itu Sbmmer gctragCuen 
ssekscu Hose: dir Metal If resse an Kragen und Manscbrlten indentifizierl rineu 
L’nteroiHzier B3 Obwohl die Musikaniei] keinr WaiFe trugen, behicltrn sir das 
xSchwertbajonm. 

Ct Dir ParadruniForm ist typiscbFurdits iB, JalirhundcrL Die wdssen Kniehoseti 
wurden iHon erstmals ausgegebem Ca Paradeuniform. Diese Einhcit ist cine von 
zwei nach dri Kafaslrophr son ifloS-Oy ausjgrhobeiirn Batadlonen und war 
iB[j \ 1 hauhg un Eiruta?. In Rutland gelangene SoEdaten kampften mil der 
Rliaise■h-Druisrhr.n Liga C3 Man Ijcachtr dir GardraiLsziithnunEjen die 
stemlbrmice Tsehakoplattc und dir Trcssen aul Kragru und Mansebetten. Nach 
1HE4 ivnrdr ein lirFercr, ge^chlnssencr Kragcn ringHuhrL 

Di 1 bob kampftm :fllr 1 2 KtOmpamen mdieser L’niform, obwohl rin rieuer Rock 
und Tschako geplant ware n. Da Der rbvrzJchiT i.st rin inErressantfs MerkmaL 
da cr in /digtruisrfischen lliustfridoncn tekeo m srhen ist. D3 Dir Linhrii vs’ar 
rbt 3-14 hauhg im Einsatz, svar 1815 jrdoch nicht an drn Kampfrn beteiligt. 
Man beachtc die l>achstrllklappr auf deiri KrtappSiick bci diescr Fddutiilbrm 
ioVki.e den Gardcstcm aul drm PatronrnhruLi?]. 

Ei Dir tinspriiiJglJche FusiUeruiulorm in Jagrrgrun. Die Farbeii der Auiidibgr 
idrmifiziertfn dir Rngadrn. rein vrrv.xjtungsirrhnitthe Funrtadonrn Dir 
rttobiJisierlrn Batalllone vsyrdrtj in verschiedene Leldfurmationen uiiEertrili, E2 
Man bcuchrc drn charaklrrisrisdic ‘casqucf niit Adlcrabzcichcn. Dicse Lin hr it 
kampfte in \"aJmy. t sm Rbcii] und in drr Pfalz 1 7951-94 E3 Dieses Bataillon 
ksimpfte 1794 in Polen, 1B07 bei Eylau und liiessspaterdas Fusifierbataillon ties 2, 
Prrucsisrhr n \ nb merir 1 rgimrnts. 

Fi Dirscs Bat ail Eon bei Altenzaun untrr Yorck und errang trine n der grdssitrn 
Eifulgr der Icichtbew atthcten preussudien Trupprii. Fa Ka pagncti uniform nett 
rUob—man hcachic den charakteristischen zylindrischen Fusilier-Tschakn aus 
dem Jahre f&oi. Dir Ausruslung sv ird auf deni Riicken getragen F3 Zu drn 
Auszcichnungen fur L ulrrollizierr gehorten Ttriseti auf Kragrn und 
Manaehe 11 eh ^owie oben aul dem Tschako, dazu schwarz-weiwe P01 tepees, der 
an drr Hulie getragene Patronenbeutd und der RuhrMuck. 

Gi Somnierpaiadetimfcrm seit rRoff Die Fiisiliere warat jetzt J ell der 
I[dknlfrtrregimemrr und rrsetzien ihre grunrn L ruformriickr mil blauen. Dir 
Kukajdc am Tichako, dir schwarzen Gtirtd und da* besondrrr Sehwrrt mit 
Poncpcr umersehirden sir von andrren Bataillonro. Gtz Frldbekleidung. 
wahrend der L rethdffikHcge gtrrageu G3 Dieser neue Rock wurde iBi|j von 
cfnigcn Linhcirm getragen, Dcr Patronrnbrutel am Hufiguncl verschwand 
otlenbar nach 1813. Die meistrn Lbitrmfflziere trugrii GrwThrr. 

Hi, Hi, H^p Drei Bris-piele fur die eleganten L'niformen im Jaggr-Sdl, die 
Freisvilligr von 1813-1-j trugen. Dlese ss-urden writgehend aus drn wohlhabrn- 
den Sahichtrn der Gesdlschaft rcknitim. 
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